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is largely an affair of exploitation on the child's part; that is^jto
say, non-gratification primarily means danger, and the child
projects this into the outer world, as it does with all internal
dangers, and then makes use of any disapproval that comes to
meet it there (moralisches Entgegenkommen] to signalize the danger
and to help it in constructing a barrier against this".
My desire in this paper is to set out (a) some of the difficulties
which appear to arise when the earlier formulas for the origin
of the super-ego are set against the facts of mental history dis-
covered directly by Melanie Klein's technique; and (b) to
suggest how this view of Ernest Jones', together with his concept
of aphanisis, appear to resolve these difficulties.
To state the difficulties first:
After reading a series of the earlier accounts of the genesis of the
super-ego, one is left with the impression that a certain time-
relation between this and the (Edipus complex was conceived to
hold. Freud's classic phrase that the super-ego is "the heir of the
(Edipus complex" hints strongly that the former is held to appear
as and when the latter dies out; and this view is also emphasized
in both the title and the substance of "The Passing of the (Edipus
Complex:".1 It comes into explicit expression in the following:
"I have no doubt that the temporal and causal relations described
between the (Edipus complex^ sexual intimidation (the threat
of castration), formation of the super-ego and advent of the
latency period, are of a typical kind".
This, then, was the general point of view, previous to Klein's
work, with regard to the time and mode of onset of the super-ego,
viz. that it belonged essentially to the phallic stage of libidinal
development, was the outcome of the frustration and anxieties
experienced by the child in his object-relationships at that level,
and signalized the passing of the (Edipus complex and the
beginning of the latency period.
Now this way of stating the history of the super-ego has clearly
to be modified in order to fit the fuller facts offered by Melanie
Klein as the outcome of her direct investigations of very young
children.
There are two main points to be considered here,   (i) Both in
1 Collected Papers, Vol. II, p. 269. Freud then goes on to reserve some doubts as to
the part played by the dread of castration, doubts aroused by Rank's work on the
birth trauma; and to which he returns in Hemmung, Symptom und Angst, 1926, This
latter is obviously also closely relevant to the issues I am raising, and the development
of Freud's views therein clearly coincides in direction with Jones' contribution.